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point of view;" but I must add that novelty, as such, is not the 
only conditio sine qua non. Rather is the full fact what is called in 
his context the "interestingly novel." For an object of desire 
there must be enough description to make the thing interesting ; 
and this description is the essential content. Realize the desire, 
and you in so far add to the description, and so set another con- 
tent for farther desire. And it is just this progressively built up 
content, viewed first from the point of view of novelty, then that 
of history, then that of novelty again, that the final identity of 
reality must rest upon. An all-comprehensive experience would be 
appreciated as the all-good. So I say no to this sentence of our 
author: "There is no chance of reconciling the metaphysically 
real and ultimate universality of the so-called cosmical processes, 
or processes according to describably rigid laws, with any even 
remotely ethical interpretation of the same reality." Rather must 
reality, when viewed metaphysically, be both rigidly true and di- 
vinely fair — as far as metaphysics may allow us to hold to either 
category as more than a human analogy. 

In conclusion, I do not think this is the only topic the discussion 
of which calls for a reconciliation of the same two points of view. 
I am endeavoring, in a paper now in type for the next (November, 
1895) number of the Psychological Review, to find a general dis- 
tinction of "prospective" and "retrospective" points of view 
under which that between "description" and "appreciation" may 
be subsumed. In general, I may add that the distinction, geneti- 
cally considered, is that which I have endeavored to set out in ex- 
tenso, and in part from a biological point of view, under the terms 
" Habit" and "Accommodation," in my recent work on " Mental 
Development: Methods and Processes." Under these principles, 
respectively, the "is" and the "ought" find their genesis. And 
with this the main idea of Mr. Royce is, I think, in harmony. 

J. Mark Baldwin. 
Princeton University. 



RELATION OF THE ETHICAL TO THE COSMIC PROCESS. 

Professor Royce has approached the subject of Evolution and 
Ethics, if not from a "novel," at least from a most interesting 
point of view; and although he disclaims the intention of attempt- 
ing an interpretation of Professor Huxley's treatment of the sub- 
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ject, in introducing us to the border-land which lies between 
physics and metaphysics, he has plunged us into the mental atmos- 
phere where contradictions, such as those of which Professor 
Huxley stands accused, are naturally bred. 

For this possible explanation of Professor Huxley's attitude we 
are deeply indebted to Professor Royce, since, as he has admirably 
shown, when a phenomenon is classified it is explained, it ceases to 
be "novel;" as a source of intellectual curiosity it may then be 
dismissed. But the subject itself is left just where it was before 
he took up his pen. 

The burden of his argument — viz., that scientifically speaking 
there is nothing new, while the social consciousness (with which 
ethics has to deal) " is conscious of novelty, of progress ... in 
ways which make the whole cosmic process a mere appearance of 
one aspect of the moral world" — would appear not only to place 
the social consciousness outside the world of reality (in which he 
declares there is never anything new) but to repudiate the opposi- 
tion previously stated to exist between cosmical and ethical phe- 
nomena, since they are described as " different aspects of the same 
reality," thus also shifting the novelties of the moral sphere back 
again to the world of reality ! 

The attempt to establish a rational relation between the two 
modes of thought which deal respectively with physics and meta- 
physics generally ends in confusion. This is nowhere better illus- 
trated than in Professor Royce's definition of "novelty" and the 
argument based on it. Is a machine which does something never 
done before a novelty? Is a plant which springs from a seed and 
builds itself up out of the soil and atmosphere a new plant ? Con- 
trasting the human brain with that of the lowest vertebrate, does it 
present anything " novel" ? 

Professor Royce would doubtless say that the reply in each case 
depends on the point of view. The ultimate, molecules of which 
a machine, a plant, and a brain each consists are not new ; to our 
understanding, these molecules are from everlasting and to ever- 
lasting — the same yesterday, to-day, and forever — but, regarded as 
an individual, each of these objects is new ; the molecules of which 
it consists have never before met in precisely the same combina- 
tion ; the relations between them are new and the results are there- 
fore "novel" whether we speak in the language of physics or of 
metaphysics, for both science and philosophy have to deal with 
relations and results as well as with molecules. 
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Now, ethics is above all a matter of relations. Progress consists 
in the establishment of new relations among the social elements, — 
the development of new imperatives which are higher and nobler 
than previously existing ones. Thus the moral ideal itself grows 
with "the ripening of the suns;" the new heavens and the new 
earth ever recede farther and farther from the original Utopia ; 

" Hills peep o'er hills and Alps on Alps arise," 

with our advance in the ideal as in the physical world. 

Moral progress thus consists not alone in " a gradual approach 
towards a conformity of given facts to given ethical ideals" (Pro- 
fessor Royce), but in a constant correction of our ideals by the re- 
sults of experience ; the path of progress is strewn with abandoned 
ideals. But this kind of growth results from the interactions be- 
tween the social consciousness and its environment, as truly as the 
coral reef results from interactions between the coral insect and the 
water in which it lives; and our ideals, gradually built up on "the 
stepping stones of our dead selves," supply a conspicuous illustration 
of the modus operandi and the results of the cosmic process ; they 
have been evolved under the influence of existing conditions ; they 
have grown out of the situation; and the results, though "novel," 
belong, nevertheless, to the world of reality. 

"The ultimate universality of the so-called cosmical, i.e., phys- 
ical processes," thus requires no reconciliation (declared by Professor 
Royce to be impossible) with "an ethical interpretation of the 
same reality" — since, although the materials concerned are differ- 
ent in the various ranges of cosmic activity, the method — the pro- 
cess — is the same whether we regard the growth of a plant, of a 
society, or of the mind of man. 

It is true that the so-called " laws" of the physical sciences have 
been more definitely formulated than have those which prevail in 
the sciences distinguished as psychical ; but modern investigation 
has done something towards discovering order in psychical phe- 
nomena also, and there is no room for doubt that these phenomena 
occur in orderly conformity to " law" in the same sense in which 
the term is applied to physical phenomena.* The observable prog- 
ress from the amphioxus to man is not more orderly in case of the 

* A law is merely a statement of observed uniformity in the occurrence of the 
phenomena concerned ; given certain conditions, certain results always follow. 
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structure — i.e., the physics — of the animal series than in the case 
of its activities — i.e., its conduct or ethics. 

It cannot then be admitted that the ethical point of view is pecu- 
liar in that it "desires essential novelty, progress, and the thus far 
unattained," since these belong to the very idea of evolution; and 
I have already pointed out that the struggle for the ethical life in 
society is only a higher phase of the general struggle for existence. 
Neither can it be admitted that ethics and physics fare differently 
when subjected to a metaphysical analysis. If " the ethical con- 
sciousness may admit that its view is, in the last analysis, illusory," 
so also may the consciousness which testifies to the existence of a 
material world external to itself, — a world which has been meta- 
physically annihilated again and again, but which nevertheless con- 
tinues its appeals to our consciousness in an altogether satisfying 
and convincing fashion. 

Professor Royce states that although the ethical consciousness 
lives in illusions, it "uses" the rigid cosmic laws which belong to 
the world of reality. 

But enough of this intellectual see-saw ; the attempt to plant a foot 
on each end of this fascinating, albeit somewhat giddy, instrument 
of exercise and thus to swing to and fro between the solid ground of 
" positive considerations" and the illimitable ocean of metaphysics, 
speaks volumes for the intellectual courage and acumen of any one 
who is willing to undertake the feat. In the present instance, the 
effort has no doubt been crowned with as high a degree of success as 
the situation will allow. It is, after all, merely a restatement — and 
a very able one, so far as I can judge — of the everlasting conflict 
between the doctrines of "necessity" and "choice," — the "fore- 
ordination" and "free will" of the old theology. Calvinism sub- 
limely accepted both ; it classified foreordination as an exercise of 
the sovereign will of the supreme arbiter of human destinies, and 
also held the poor sinner responsible as freely choosing the necessity 
to which he was foreordained from the foundations of the world, but 
only in case it turned out to be eternal damnation ; the salvation of 
the elect was accredited entirely to free grace, — a fine instance of 
the confusion which inheres in the border-land philosophy ! 

The first question discussed by Professor Royce may then be 
answered as follows : 

The "ethical process" is emphatically a "part of the cosmical 
process," since it is concerned in the development of new relations 
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among the factors with which it deals, and therefore in the se- 
curing of new products of these factors. 

The second question could have been put only on the ground of 
the foregone conclusion of a negative answer to the first. 

The answer to the third question is, I think, contained in the 
statement already made as to the nature of progress, the develop- 
ment of new imperatives, etc. This point is, however, most lucidly 
brought out in the foregoing note by Professor Baldwin when he 
shows that the apparent opposition between the ethical and the 
cosmical processes lies in the fact that " the progressively built up 
content" (that is, the conversion of the "ought" into the "is" 
and the setting up of "another content for further desire") is ob- 
served in the one case from the point of view of "novelty," and 
in the other, of "history;" that the one view is " prospective" 
and the other "retrospective;" that the ethical process and the 
cosmic process represent "the same series" read respectively for- 
ward and backward, the difference being in the point of view. 

In other words, the ideal (itself constantly developed by experi- 
ence) ever tends to become the real. 

Frances Emily White. 

The Woman's Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 

mr. ritchie on free-will and responsibility. 

There is a passage in Mr. Ritchie's discussion of " Free-Will 
and Responsibility," in the last number of the Journal, which tempts 
me to make a few observations, because he very naively assumes an 
antithesis where there is none. There would be no reason for speak- 
ing of it were it not that so many people are constantly led astray 
by the negligence of philosophers who set up for men's guides and 
are often as blind as their followers. I mean no disrespect by this 
language, but only to speak strongly in regard to the almost univer- 
sal habit of discussing complicated problems without respecting the 
necessity of analysis and without any attempt to evade the bogs of 
equivocation. Let me quote the passage and then comment upon it. 

" People sometimes speak as if ' free-will' were not true, or at least were in- 
capable of being proved true, and yet were, in this same sense, a doctrine neces- 
sary for morality, a useful lie. Now this is a somewhat dangerous attitude of 
mind, which accepts a fundamental contradiction between science and morality. 
But is it so certain that the free-will doctrine is more favorable to the interests 
of morality than the necessitarian? Robert Owen urged the doctrine of neces- 



